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THE MYSTERY MOUNDS ON CAMP HILL AND 
STONE HILL, ASHDOWN FOREST. 
By IVAN D. MARGARY, M.A. 

On the northern slopes of Camp Hill, between Nutley and 
Crowborough, and just within Maresfield parish, there stands 
a row of 27 mounds, each surrounded by a ditch. The most 
easterly of them lies between Camp Hill Clump and the road 

some 100 yds. north 

of the crossroads, and 

the series continues 

northwestwards for 

770 yds. towards Old 

Lodge, running roughly 

parallel with and 200 yds. 

south of, a small stream. 

It was in the peat near 

the head of this stream 

\ that a notable find of 

ape Anglo-Saxon coins was 

raga C eu made over 70 years ago!. 

a ee ? Though all have 
ditches, the mounds are 

of two main types, bowl- 

shaped and dimpled, the 

former rising to a neat 

domed top, while the 

latter has a_ distinct 

hollowin the centre. It 

is clear that they were 

laid out upon a regular 

alignment throughout, 

for Nos. 1-18 (except 

No. 3) and 21 are in 

almost perfect line, while 

Nos. 19, 20 and 22-27 

i a ee lie on an exactly parallel 
ES Ore continuation of this line 
en a about 10 yds. further 
north. The three most 

(1) Rev.E.Turner’s History of Ashdown Forest, S.A.C., Vol. xiv, p.33. 
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easterly mounds are of the dimpled type and much larger than 
the rest ; the diameter (including the ditch in all cases men- 
tioned) is 30 ft. and the mounds rise about 18-24 ins. above the 
ground level, with the dimple in the centre about 6 ft. across 
and 6in. deep. No. 3, either intentionally or by accident, lies 
15 ft. south of the general alignment. No. 4 is the first of 
bowl shape, diameter 20 ft. rising in a well-shaped dome 3 ft. 
high. Nos. 5 and 6 are in a class by themselves, being 
circular enclosures 50 ft. in diameter with unbroken ditch and 
bank, the natural surface within being apparently undisturbed ; 
they must, however, be an integral part of the system both from 
their position upon the alignment and from the distance 
relations with each other and neighbouring mounds. ‘The 
remaining members of the series are all much smaller and the 
intervals between them are usually shorter. Nos. 8, 12, 14, 16 
and 18 are dimpled, while all the rest are bowl-shaped, and the 
diameters vary irregularly from 12 to 20 ft. 

Attention must now be particularly directed to the 
remarkable manner in which the mounds are spaced, and the 
table shows the actual distances as measured between the 
centres of the mounds, with the corrected distances which 
it was evidently intended should be laid out. 

East of No. 7 the large mounds are placed at multiples of 
100 ft.apart. Nos. 7-18 appear to have been planned expressly 
to give convenient sub-divisions of 100, 90, 80 and perhaps 
70 ft., while Nos. 19, 20 and 22-25 on the second alignment 
are concerned with 22 ft., apparently as divisions of 66 ft. 
(¥0f 100). In all these cases the accuracy of the measurements 
leaves no doubt as to the distances which the designer wished 
to indicate, but it is difficult to interpret the remainder, 
complicated as the matter is by the unknown relation between 
the two alignments, while it is of course possible that a 
continuous relation throughout the whole series, or between 
the two alignments, was not intended. 

The ten mounds on Stone Hill are precisely similar in 
character, and are all of the bowl type. They lie along the 
northern slope of the hill facing Old Lodge, and about 400 yds. 
south of the stream. ‘The position is somewhat similar to 
that on Camp Hill, but the two series do not appear to be 
directly connected, and the first mound here (No. 28) is about 
700 yds. southwest of No. 27 at Camp Hill. Though roughly 
on a line running east and west, Nos. 28-31 and 32-35 form 
two distinct alignments askew with each other, while Nos. 
36 and 37 are on an independent line. The diameters average 
17 ft., but the last two are 20 ft. across. ‘The distance relations 
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are less striking here, and there is not sufficient evidence 
to afford a check upon accidental errors, though it seems 
that the measurements were less accurately laid down than 
at Camp Hill. It should perhaps be added that the interval 
between Nos. 31-32 (104}$ft.) may be affected by the very 
steep slope there. 
DISTANCES BETWEEN THE MOUNDS. 
(Centre to centre in feet). 




















Mounds Actual Suggested Mounds Actual Suggested 
Nos. Distance Distance Nos. Distance Distance 
CAMP HILL, FIRST ALIGNMENT || CAMP HILL, SECOND ALIGNMENT 

I-2 297 300 19-20 22 22 
2-3° 53 50? 20-22 148 150 
3-4 300 300 } 22-23 22 22 

45 — wn goo 23-24 21 22 ~66 
5-6 200 200 |} 24-25 22 22 
0-7 297 300 25-26 290 290 
7-3 41 491g, 20-27 I 40 
8-9 38 40 f 
g-10 30 30} STONE HILL. 
cae a am ‘on 28-29 98 100 
50 2. 3° a4 29-30 1384 140 
oi ee me x 30-31 142 140 
3-14 re 52 $100 || 31-32* 104} 100 ? 
14-15 25 25 . - > 
2 ae a 32-33 57 60! 
15-10 25 25 : ss 4 > 140 
16-1 | 2 23 33-34 844 80 3 
se | 6 p 7° || 34-35 47 50? 
7-1 40 40 f >. a 

268 35-30 2494 | 250 
18-21 265 270 po Hae - 

30-37 Ig0 Igo 

18-19* 162 160 2043 
20-21* 93 ? 294% 
21-22* 65 ?66 





























*Sections marked thus do not form part of a through alignment with 
neighbouring mounds, hence the measurements may not bear the 
same significance. 

I have been unable to find any reference to the mounds 
in the Rev. E. Turner’s ‘‘ History of the Forest’’? or elsewhere, 
and they are not shown upon the maps; they stand in a 
remote situation and have probably been overlooked even 
by old residents. 

These are the facts which confront us, but what explanation 
can be found for them? Before the distance relations 
between the mounds had been ascertained it was thought 
likely that some at least would prove to be barrows, and 
Nos. I-4 do bear them a considerable resemblance. Permission 


(2) loc. cét. 
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was obtained for an examination, and excavations were made 
in Nos. 3, 4,5 and 13, as specimens of the several types, a work 
in which I received valuable help and advice from Mr. S. 


E. Winbolt. 
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Theresults were 
absolutely nega- 
tive and only 
served to prove 
the method of 
construction of the 
mounds. Theold 
surface layer was 
found in each case 
to be undisturbed 
beneath the 
mound, which had 
been formed by 
heaping up, first, 
the surface layer 
obtained from the 
ditch, followed by 
the subsoil taken 
from the ditch, 
which thus formed 
the top of the 
mound. In the 
case ofthe dimpled 
mounds the result 
was practically the 
formation ofa tiny 
circular enclosure 
36ft. across, within 
a bank and ditch, 
and thus it will be 
seen that the 50 ft. 
circles, Nos. 5 and 
6, differ onlyinsize 
but not in form 
from the dimpled 
mounds and are 
clearly part of the 
series. 


Each of the mounds examined was excavated by a central 
trench to a depth of 4 ft. through solid undisturbed subsoil. 
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In the large circle (No. 5) a trench 12 ft. long and 4 ft. wide 
was dug, and it was clear that the soil in the interior of the circle 
was undisturbed and similar to the normal Forest surface. 
The only discovery made was that upon the original surface 
of the ditches there was usually a distinct thin layer of burnt 
material under about 9 in. of accumulated silt. 


This work, together with the measurements subsequently 
obtained, made it pretty certain that the mounds are not 
barrows but must be the work of a more recent period. The 
most obvious suggestion is that they are cairns marking 
some boundary, and they might well be the very “‘ dowls”’ 
with which the Parliamentary Commissioners so carefully 
marked their numerous boundaries within the Forest about 
16503. Unfortunately none of their boundary descriptions 
will fit these alignments, and there are, moreover, serious 
difficulties in accepting the mounds as boundary marks. 
The ends of the alignments seem to make such a boundary 
meaningless, while it is most unlikely that cairns would be 
placed like this, sometimes almost in contact and then at long 
measured intervals. Could anything be more awkward, too, 
in a straight boundary than a mark 50 ft. across? Air 
photographs have now been secured over a considerable 
area of the Forest without disclosing any instances of old 
boundaries marked otherwise than by the usual bank and 
ditch, and there seems no reason why such a strange method 
should have been tried here. It should perhaps be noted 
here that one of these old banks cuts right across the 
alignment between mounds 1 and 2, and this may indicate 
that the mounds are older than the bank, which was possibly 
dug in Charles II’s time when the division of the Forest lands 
was made. 


Other suggestions have been made that the construction 
was in connection with the tree-planting carried out about 
1816, for artificial rabbit-warrens, or for some military purpose. 
It is true that the 50 ft. circles bear some resemblance in 
miniature to the banks of the circular plantations (usually 
120 ft. across) which are still such a feature on prominent 
points of the Forest, and there are indeed two large derelict 
circles on Stone Hill and on a spur known as Owlers Oak 
near mound 27 which are known to have belonged to the 
plantation series, but even if we suppose the dimpled mounds 
to have been intended for single trees, it seems impossible 

(3) Parliamentary Surveys of Sussex, S.4.C., Vols, xxiii and 
XXIV. 
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so to account for the bowl type ; and how queer such a row 
of trees would have looked upon the open Forest ! 

I am not acquainted with the usual construction of rabbit- 
warrens, but it seems most unlikely that the mounds would 
look as well-preserved as they generally do had they been 
undermined in such a way, nor was there any sign of it during 
the excavations. The very damp situation of Nos. 28 and 
29, also of 21-27 to a less extent, would make them very 
unsuitable for this purpose. 

On the whole it seems clear to me that the mounds were 
planned for some purpose requiring the indication of fixed 
distances, and it is most likely that it was a military one. 
Indeed it may be connected with the origin of ‘‘ Camp” 
Hill, for this name does not appear to be ancient. The 
situation of both the Camp Hill and Stone Hill series would 
however preclude any use requiring distant vision, as the 
mounds are for the most part on the slopes of a valley. At 
Camp Hill Nos. 1-3, 2-4, 4-6, 6-27 and 7-27 are inter-visible, 
with a steep slope of some 30ft. between Nos. 6 and 7 which 
renders the mounds on the upper level invisible from those 
below, while at Stone Hill the whole series is in view together 
except at one or two intermediate points. 

As it stands, the site is a real enigma which is a challenge 
to Sussex archeologists, and the solution is most likely to 
come from someone knowing of analogous cases elsewhere, 
If, however, the arrangement should prove to be unique. 
it will be all the more important to arrive at a true under- 
standing of its purpose. 





SOME SUSSEX EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH 
MEDIZ‘VAL ART. 

Among the exhibits at the most interesting Exhibition 
of English Medizval Art, held at the Victoria.and Albert 
Museum during the summer of 1930, there were some which 
were of special interest to Sussex people and therefore they 
should be recorded in a Sussex publication. 

The selections fall naturally into three divisions: (1) 
those of Sussex origin still remaining in the county: (2) 
those which were possessed in Sussex in the past but are 
no longer among her treasures ; (3) those which have some 
special point of interest for Sussex people. 

The numbers after the owner’s name refer to the admirable 
catalogue of the Exhibition and the descriptions are mainly 
taken from the same source. 
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In the first class there were :— 

A 13th century oak chest, lent by Chichester Cathedral, 190 ; 
the front and stiles carved with roundels and the feet with 
cusping and octagonal shafts. 

Two aquamaniles or water carriers in the form of an 
animal, lent by the Sussex Arch ological Society, 233 and 235. 
The first of these was found at Lewes in 1846 and is in the 
form of a knight on horseback and dates from the 13th or 
14th century. It is of buff earthernware, with a green glaze. 
The second, of the same material and date, is in the form 
of a stag and was found at Seaford in 1858. 

A bronze boss with iron ring for closing a door, dating 
from 12th century, shown by Hastings Museum, 321. 

Two silver maces were shown which though they are not 
necessarily of Sussex workmanship yet as they owe their 
existence to Sussex towns they are included here. Onewassent 
by the Borough of Arundel, 430, and is of 15th century date. 
The other came from the Botough of Rye, 431, and bears 
the arms of Henry VII (1485-1509). 

The second class contained :— 

A 13th century wrought iron grille, 6 ft. 84 ins. in height, 
shown by the V.and A. Museum, *143, formerly belonging to 
Chichester Cathedral. 

An aquamanile in the form of a stag, of red earthenware 
with a greenish-yellow glaze. Found near Maresfield, 14th 
century date, shown by V. and A. Museum, 236. 

A silver seal inscribed, s’ RIC’ DE ‘TERRING’ CAPL’I. 
Richard de Terring was appointed curate of Mayfield on Ap. 8, 
1313. Shown by V. and A. Museum, *293, from the Sir John 
Evans and Harman Oates Collections. 

The Campion Cup which gets its name from having belonged 
to the Campions of Danny. It bears the motto SOLI DEO 
HONOR ET GLORIA. Silver gilt, London hall-mark, 1500-1. 
Maker’s mark a covered jar? From the Swathling Collection. 
Shown by V. A. Museum, *632. 

Another piece from Chichester Cathedral, the lower 

part of gates from a wrought iron rood-screen erected between 
1454 and 1483. 3 ft. 9} ins. height. Shown by V. and A. 
Museum, *648. 
Copies of the medallion with Virgin and Child from Bishop’s 
Chapel, Chichester, c.1250 and of the painting of the 
Crucifixion and St. Jamesin Wisborough Green Church, ¢c.1275. 
Shown by the V. and A. Museum, *10r8 and *1037. 
Illustrations of these will be found in S.A.C. lii and xxii. 
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Rubbings of the famous Camoys brass in Trotton Church 
and Prior Nelond in Cowfold, dated 1419 and 1433 
respectively, exhibited from the Museum’s collection, *1094- 
*10096. 

In the third class the following may be included :— 

Two panels of embroidered velvet, civca 1300, representing 
the Annunciation, and St. Margaret and St. Catherine of 
Alexandria. Shown by Mr. C. B. O. Clarke of Wiston Park, 
Steyning. 

An Effigy, in Reigate sandstone, of a knight of the De Lucy 
family. Gesso decoration with traces of colour. London 
School, c. 1300. Excavated on the site of Lesnes Abbey in 
Kent. Shown by V. and A. Museum, *144. The interest of 
this exhibit for Sussex people is its likeness to one in Ifield 
Church, of which Mr. Arthur Gardner exhibited a photograph 
for purposes of comparison, with a note saying that the 
effigy in Caen stone in Ifield, Sussex, is from the same workshop 
as the Lesnes Abbey effigy. This effigy was exhibited by 
the V. and A. Museum, *144. 

A panel of painted glass bearing a shield with the arms 
of Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, of 15th century date belonging 
to the V. and A. Museum, 513, was also of interest to Sussex 
people. 

Photographs of all exhibits marked* can be obtained from the Museum 
though the numbers of the photographs are not those of the exhibits. 





THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF WEST 
TARRING. 
Communicated by REV. W. J. PRESSEY, M.A., F.S.A. 


(Continued from Vol. III, p. 80). 
Fol. 11. 


Anno diii M° xxvij° Joh Kyngsti & Thomas penyale chyrche 
Wardenys yn the feste of the cOceptyn of owyr lade made 
ther Acownte & Robarte perse & JOh carpynter chyrche 
Wardenys wyche Wardenys hathe resewyd yn stoke of the 
chyrche fewr'i & x8 

(NOTE.—The D, which should come after the M° in the first line, 
has been written after xxvij° and crossed out, in the MS.). 

The Acownte off John Carpynter & Robert peersse Churche 
Wardens off the Churche off Terryng The yer off owre 





the day off the Concepcon off owre lady yn the Churche 
off ‘Terryng a ffore sayd & ther delyueryd vn to Thomas 
hamper & John Blakkeman churche Wardens elect4 by the 
pysch vii xvij§ ix 
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Anno dii M° d xxviij the chyrche Wardenys thomas hap & 
Joh blakema in vigilia sancti nicolai they made there 
vij4 then w ere chossyn anne Joh Wi essteii ype ln. 
hurthe Resewyd of Joh samule for sayls dwe vj§ viij4 
for nycolas carns. 
































Fol. 11a. 
Thys ys the costys of the cherche. 

Itm for makyng of the chalys —— xij® & mete & drynke vj4 
Itm for mendynge of the crose ~ vj 
Itm for the stokkyng of the belle vij® iiij4 
Itm for the stokkys ——————— -1j§ iiij4 
Itm for sawyng of the stokkys — xvij4 
Itm for payntyng of the dexte clothe ————__—_—__ yj 
Itm for ij wachemen ——-—— ————_—_—_—__—_—_——  viij4 
Itm for sewpynge | of the che sche & scowrynge ——-—_——- vj 
Itm for makyng of wexe —--——--—_—_---____ x xj 
Itm for makyng of a ilk mate ————-——_—_-—__—__—_—__ yj 
Itm for beytyng oo _ xx 9 
Itm To a man & a woman for ther laber and for mete & drynke 

ne ct rn te xij 
Itm for yere worke for the belles ——--—--—-__-__ xij 
Itm for a cleper ————_-——-——_————_____ viij 
Itm for a belroppe ——--——-——-—————______ x 
Itm for colys — — ———---__— ij 
Itm for mendynge of a uestemente —————_——__ ij! 
Itm for the caryng of the lome ———-——-——__—___ iij@ 
Itm for makynge ‘of wesce —— xviij4 


Itm for the Wardens and the Sydemen for mete & drynke 
3 Fil 


Itm for ij Wachemen - $$ vit 





Fol. 12. 

Ano dii M 31 Joh Westii & tomas shorte chyrche Wardenys the 
laste daye of aprell made the Acowte & they lefte in stoke 
yn the box —-— —— thre!! vj viij4 & viij quatyrs 
of malthe & so they cotynuyd yn ther offes 

Itm Wyllyam ‘Tyllar toke of the pyshe the feld of saynt 
Tomys the wheche y® vj§ viij4 & a pownd of wex and 
so to make Rekenyng to the pyshe at the acowte of y* 
cherche 

M®¢ payde owtte. 
Itm to grawsende for a torge ———-—_—--——___ viij vj 
Itm for a canape clothe ———— 1iij® vj" 
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Itm for a nawte clothe vj® vij4 
Itm for the costys of the bell whele ——————— vj v4 ob 
Itm for the mendyng of the stoke & naylys mete & drynke 

xv 
Itm for a loke for the fante & ij spokys 1iij4 





M¢ Resceyuyd. 


Fol. 12a. 

Anno dii M d xxxj Joh westi & thomas shorte chyrche 
wardeys the iij day of the m6the détcber mad the acowt 
At y® tyme were chossyn chyrche wardenys Joh perse 
and thomas shorte & they resewyd yn stoke of the chyrche 


























cythe (?) marke ij® vj4 

xiiij dayssmb* 
Itm resceyuyd of halys lone iiij4 
Itm resceyuyd of john stamer lone xij 
Itm resceyuyd of Edwarde perys wyfe ij 
Itm resceyuyd of the cherche Alle xx8 
Itm ressaywyd for a stoke for a bell - ij§ iiij4 
Itm ressaywyd for to bosshyllys of llyme iiij4 
M®@ we haue resceyuyd vjii & xiij§ iiiij4 
Fol. 13. 


Payde owtte. 
Itm for a C coper & xxv pownde of tyn & the caryge xxxiiij§ vd 
Itm for takyng downe of the bele & for fettyng of a cabyll 




















iij8 
Itm to the Frare clarke ij4 
Itm for the Pyxe mendyng iij4 
Itm for naylys to mend under ouys & bordys & wagys — xij4 
Itm to the belfownder vij§ vj 
Itm for hayngyng of the belle iij8 
Itm for makynge of wexe xviij4 


Itm for swepynge of the cherche & skowrerynge of the 
canstyke and wachyng of the scepolker —— — xxij@ 
Itm for sonnynge of clothys vj 























Itm for bawdryke makyug & for the frafe j§ viij4 

Itm for hayngynge upe of the belle & dressynge — ij8 j4 

Itm for chynggyll & the caryge xij§ iiij@ 

Itm for makynge iij cleperse & iiij stherys & naylys & iij 
goghyn & ij for lokys xx8 

Itm (Here an entry is crossed out and undecipherable). 

Itm for the grownd to John blakman xij 








Itm for whythe lether for bawderyke x? 
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Itm for costys for the bell xxv8 
M4 we have layde owtte v'i xvj® iij4 





Fol. 13a. 


Ths. 

Ano dii M vC xxxij the xiij day of dyssymbr ther com John 
pers & thomas shortt Cherch Wardens com be fore the 
parryche and gave there a Countte and att thatt tyme were 
chossii other wardens for the cherch John pers & myls 
Cobden and ther they resseud of the Cherch stok yn mouny 

xxiij® iiij4 



























































Ley outt for the frary clark ij? 
for the mendyng of the cherch wyndoo viij4 
leyd owtt for syngynge 1ij® 1iij@ 
leyde outt for makyng of too dors for the belfray for thre 
days work wagys mett & drynk xviij4 
leyd outt for nayls & for hox & Ryds —_——— ilij® viij4 
It for wex xxlb x5 xd 
It for mett & drynk for the wex chandlar va 
It for ij boussychls of colls iiij@ 
It for mendynge of the cherch pament xij 
It for ij loks xx4 
It for shryddyng of hood for the cherch alle ——-—--——— ij 
It for mendyng of the wall bi the styll xj? 
It for wachyng of the sepulcre & for swppyng of the cherch 
xij 
It for makyng of the cherch wex xij? 
It for ij lods of uyrssys ij§ viij4 
It for skoruyng of the caynsstykys too John hach — vij4 
It for whytlymyng of the porch & for mett & drynk xa 
It for mendyng of the glas wyndoo xij 
It for a lodee of shyngll thatt was last ———— vj® iiij4 
It for trussyng of the grett bell & the fort bell —————_ xvjj4 
Sim leyd outt xxxix® vj4 
Fol. 14. 
Ths. 
The reseyts. 

It Resseued of the pascall mony ix ja 





It Resseued of the Rodlyght mony that ws gatherd — iiij® vj4 
It Reseued of Rychard cole of vyld for the Roud lyght — iiij4 
It John stamar gave tto the bells whé he dyde — viij4 
It Reseud of barnard caryll payd for hys wyf for lyyng in 

the cherch 1ij® iiij4 
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It for whyt lym thatt ys soulld iiij bousshels & half ———— ix4 
Sam totalys xviij® viij4 
(NOTE—The rest of this folio is blank). 
NoTEs (to the above) : 

Fol. 11, line 17.—“‘ sayls dwe’”” =sales due. 

Fol. 11a, line 12.—‘ beytyng”’=the ‘“ beting light’? was a candle 
made of rosin and pitch. 

Fol. 11a, line 14.—‘*‘ yere Worke ”’ =iron work. 

Fol. 12, line 1.—Note the omission of the D for 500. 

Fol. 12, line 10.—Read “ for a torch.” 

Fol. 12, line 15.—Read “ a lock and two staples for the Font.” 

Fol. 12a, line 4.—‘ cythe”’=since. The amount of the marks is 
unfortunately obliterated by a blot in the MS. 

Fol. 12a, line 7.—‘‘ lone ’’ =loan. 

Fol. 13, line 3.— fettyng of a cabyll’’=fetching a cable. 
Another entry on fol. 15 suggests that the rope came fron Hene. 

Fol. 13, line 6.—Read “for nails to mend under the eaves and boards, 
and wages.” 

Fol. 13, line 13.—“ frafe”’ ? also at line 16 “ stherys”’ line 17 goghyn 
probably gudgeons. Suggestions would be welcome. 

Fol. 13, line 15.—“‘ chynggyll”’ =shingle. 

Fol. 13a, line 13.—‘‘ hox & Ryds’’=Hooks and Staples to form the 
hinges on which the door “‘ rides.” 

Fol. 13a, line 16.—‘ pament”’ =pavement. 

Fol. 13a, line 18.—‘ shryddyng of hood’ =splitting of wood. 

Fol. 13a, line 26.—Read “load of shingle that was last (delivered) 
line 27.— fort bell’’=fourth bell. 

Fol, 14, line 4.—‘ vyld for the Rood lyght.” ‘This entry suggests 
that a charge for the upkeep of the Rood Light had been 
bequeathed from the rent of a certain field. 








“THE PLACE-NAMES OF SUSSEX.” 
2 Vols. 1929-1930 (Cambridge Press). 

Since the Cambridge Press published the above volumes, 
a certain number of Corrigenda and Addenda have come in 
from various sources. ‘These will, in accordance with the 
usual practice of the English Place-Name Society, be printed 
in the next volume published by it. For the benefit of those 
interested in the Sussex volumes who are not members of the 
Society, the Editors of the Sussex volumes propose, through 
the kindness of the Editor of S.N.Q., to print from time to 
time in that periodical these and any other corrections or 
additions that have been brought to their notice and accepted 
by them. The first batch is printed below. ‘There are 
doubtless a good many other corrections which might well 
be made in the light of further knowledge possessed by the 
readers of S.N.Q., and there will certainly from time to time 
be published various documents which may provide new and 
earlier forms for names already documented, or forms for 
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names hitherto not dealt with because entirely undocumented. 

It would be of great assistance to the promoters of the Survey, 

and doubtless of interest to a good many of the readers of 

S.N.Q., if corrections and additions of these kinds could be 

sent to the Director of the English Place-name Society, 

University College, Gower Street, W.C.I., who in due course 

would see that such corrections and additions were published 

in S.N.Q. 

[The Director would especially welcome notes on the lines of those 
contributed by Mr. Ernest Straker in the last number of S.N.Q. In 
future all examples, corrections and additions concerning Place-Names 
sent to the Editor will be submitted to the Director of the Survey fo1 
the purpose of study. They will be published here in due course if 
they stand the close examination which is necessary for inclusion in 
the recognised list. At the same time the Editor hopes that this 
method will not discourage any from sending in the simplest suggestion]. 

ED. 
PART I. 

p.12, s.a. GREYLINGWELL. The required pers. name is 
probably on actual record in Goduine Grelling (Feudal 
300k of Abbot Baldwin of Bury f.138, b, c. 1100). 

p.17, s.2. GREVAT?I’S. Mr. P. H. Reaney notes from Essex, 
Burkitt’s Lane and Bargate’s Lane Fm. in Dedham, 1291 
For Birchette, Alracks in Gestingthorpe (Alrette 14th), 
Bushett Fm. in Great Bardfield, Russets in Chingford 
(Rissett 1222), and numerous field-names, all showing 
this formation. 

p.29, s.2. INHOLMS CopsE. Mr. Reaney adds Junams in 
Pattiswick (1289 EssR 21, 211), Inham (Bocking) 1547-8 
Pat. 

p.49, Hat Hinw. cf. High Hat, the name of a cliff in St. 
Lawren ce(Wt) 1462 Ct, la hatte. 

p.68, s.2. Wort (lost). Mr. A. C. Wood notes a later 
reference le Worthe (1537 Min Acct). 

p.g9, s.u. TorLericH. Add Toppeleghe 1280 Ass. (p). 

p.I0I, s.2. BLEATHAM. Miss Holgate has supplied us with 
a reference from Lansdowne 873 f.51 (1324), which shows 
that the districts named Bleatham and Egdean are not co- 
terminus, for there we have a phrase Apud Bletenham in 
E ggeden. 

p.144, s.2. YApTON. Miss Holgate gives us an_ early 
example of the alternative forms of this name from 
Archbishop Chichele’s Register (1430) par.1.f. 185d. Yapton 
alias Abynion. 

p.158, s.2. WEYHURST FM. Mr. Secretan points out that 
the Wey here must be not the Horsham to Guildford 
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road, which only dates from 1806, but the lane from 
Lynwick running past Hornshill Fm. and Weyhurst Copse. 

p.158, Gravatt’s Fm. There is a large pond here formed 
from water which has filled up an earlier hollow made by 
quarrying stone (ex. i%fva. Mr. Secretan). ‘This is clearly 
a derivative of O.E. grefan, ‘ to cut, quarry.’ : 

p.166, s.m. SILKDEN (lost). The reviewer in the West 
Sussex Gazette points out that Silkden, here stated to be 
lost, still survives as SELDON Farm in Patching, on the 
borders of Angmering parish. ‘This name is of particular 
interest, as it gives us the source of the surname of the 
famous Lawyer's family, whose memory is associated with 
West Tarring. 

p.169, s.2. PoTLANDS. Mr. A. C. Wood notes an earlier 
reference, Potlondes (1537 Min Acct). 

p.175, 1.1. For Chiliacumb read Ciltancumb. 

1.2. For (C) read (Ess). 

p.208, s.a. STUMBLEHOLM Fm. cf. Ocstumbelden, 1387 
Walden (P.H.R.). 

p.217, 1. 10 and 11. For ‘FF’ and ‘FA’ read ‘ For.’ For 
Chestwood, cf. also Chesten Wood in Upchurch (K), 1598 
Arch Cant 18, 400 (P.H.R.). 

p.350. REEDING’s Fm. Mr. P. H. Reaney notes from 
Woodridden Fm. in Waltham, Redyn’s Wood in Theydon 
Garnon, early forms showing them to be identical with 
this name, as well as numerous field-names of the same form. 

PART II 

p.270, s.m. WersT HOATHLY. Now pronounced [houdlai] 
with the usual stressing of the last syllable. The 
Very Rev. the Dean of Ely tells us that it was formerly 
pronounced [houdlai]. 

p.271,s.2. BIRCHGROVE. The modern and wilful substitution 
of Birchgrove for Bunchgrove is doubtless due to the 
desire to replace an apparently absurd name by a picturesque 
one. 

p.271, 1.14from bottom. For‘ Rookhurst’ read ‘Rockhurst’ 
as on p.273. 

p.274. WHITESTONE. The Very Rev. the Dean of Ely 
suggests that the house took its name from the rocks on 
theside of the laneclose by, which broke up into fine white sand. 

p.286, MUDDLESwoop. Mr. W. G. Wallace suggests that 
this farm name may perhaps be associated with the family 
of Moodell found in Waldron (1547), or Muddyll in 
Mayfield (1558), cf. Muddles Green p.400. ‘The family 
is not actually on record in the neighbourhood of Newtimber. 
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PpP.327, 335. The correct dates for the formation of Forest 
Row and Danehill parishes are 1847 and 1851 respectively. 
p.354, CLIFFE Hint. Mr. W. G. Wallace calls attention to 
the variant form Mary Akehurst in the Cleft near Lewes 
on a token of 1667, and to the parish name St. Thomas 

in the Cliffe (1623). 

p.386, s.m. MARLING. So similarly le Marlynge in 
Terlingham (K) in 1362 (Ipm). 

p-435, 8... Dinu. For ‘ 88’ read ‘ 79.’ 

p.438, SNAPSON’s DRovE. If these names are connected we 
have a further example of added initial s cf. s.2. Poles 
Pitch, Vol. vi, p.1go. 

p.439, Bosurp. Professor Tait calls attention to a passage 
in Below’s Der Ursprung der deutschen Stadtverfassung 
(p.40), which shows that the equivalent German (SC) 
burschaft, bauerschaft, are used as old names for the Dorf 
in some districts of Germany, e.g. Saxony and the 
neighbourhood of Cologne. 

p.443, SHAWPITTE. The Rey. J. B. Johnston suggests with 
with much likelihood that Sharpettes is from earlier 
Shard-pettes ‘pits where shards or fragments are found.’ 

p.445, YOTHAM. The Rev. J. B. Johnston suggests that the 
first element in this difficult name is O.E. geoht ‘yoke.’ 
This would agree with the first and last forms. The sense 
of the compound is obscure. cf. the equally difficult use 
of yoke in Yokehurst (PN Sx 300). 

p.465, #. For ‘ Nettleswell’ read ‘ Netteswell.’ 

p.519, s.2. MorcGay Fm. Mr. P. H. Reaney notes possible 
Essex parallels :-— 

Mortyenesfeld (Layer), 12th Colch. 

Morghynelond (Langenhoe) 1240 FF. 

Morzenescroft (Brightlingsea), 1300 ColchA. 
Mortthynelond (Sandon), 1279 FF. Presumably in all 
these ” isan error of transcription for 4, and we may add 
le Mori3eue gardyn (1342 AD II) in Caversham (Berks). 

p.519, s.2. MorGAy Fm. We may note a further example 
of this name in Morezeue Halle in Watford (Nth) in 1365 
(AD 4). It may well be that this is also the source of the 
Morezyf discussed in PN Bk xii, n.2., and that this latter 
name is not Celtic at all. 

p.532, s.2. DrxtTer. Mr. J. W. Batterham points out that 
the original house was probably built between the upper 
and lower moats, which are still traceable in the grounds, 
The dic clearly refers to the moats, 


~ 
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p.560, s.v. MENESSE. cf. also ‘a marsh of La Menesse’ 
in Worth (K) in 1227 (Ch). 

Index. p.567,s.m. BrACHY HEAD. For ‘ 426’ read ‘ 427.’ 

p.611, For ‘ Nettleswell’ read ‘ Netteswell.’ 





CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, RINGMER. 
SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, No. XI. 

A proportion of the tithes of Ringmer was granted by 
Archbishop Theobald to the Dean and Canons of South 
Malling. In-the 15th century the rectorial tithes formed the 
endowment of the Chancellor’s prebend in the College (S.A .C. 
XXVi pp.7I-2). From the evidence of the bases of the piers 
to the north aisle, the foundations of those to the south, the 
foundations at the SW. angle of the South Chapel, and the 
remains which are known to exist beneath the ground some 
distance east of the east wall of the chancel it may be surmised 
that there was originally a cruciform church of the r2th 
century. The nave was rebuilt in the 14th century, including 
the chancel arch. The easiern limb dates from the last 
quarter of the 15th and the first quarter of the 16th century. 

Excerpts from two wills made by Mr. R Garraway Rice 
evidently refer to this work :—John Thatcher (1499) bequeaths 
money to the “ chirch werk’ and to the lights of our Lady 
and the lights of St. Katherine and St. John the Baptist, 
while his son John (1526) directs that his body be buried in 
“a new chapel annexed to the Chauncell of the parishe 
Churche of Ryngmere which I have there edified and bilded.” 
An interesting account of the finding of the foundations of 
the old tower, when the modern one was built in 1884, is given 
by Mr. W. F. Martin in S.A.C. xxxix, pp.197-200. The 
original plan, of which a reproduction accompanies the 
account, is preserved at Barbican House. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(Continued from p. 53). 

When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission of 
the Rector, all the marriages to 1754 in the register of St. 
Paul, Shadwell, Middlesex, I came across the following 
specific references to Sussex. As the Rector kindly permitted 
me to examine the remaining marriage registers to 1837, I 
am thus enabled to bring these extracts down to that year. 

The Church was consecrated and made a distinct parish 
Church from that of Stepney on 12th March, 1670. 
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St. PAUL, SHADWELL, 1670-1837. 

1697—Apr. 6. John Long mariner & widr. of bright 
Hempston, Sussex & Joice Dean of this parish, wid. by 
lic. She lives at ye bridge in new gravel Laine. 

1719—Nov. 24. Wm. Stiles of Shoreham, Sussex, & 
Margaret Dyer of Shadwell, Msex., by lic. 

1720—Nov. 29. Thomas Glaspoole of New Shoreham, 
Sussex, & Anne Miller of Shadwell, Msex., by lic. 

1784—Aug. 17. John Allen of this parish, bach. & 
Sarah Chipper of Wick near Chichester, Sussex, spin. 
by lic. (Witn. James Turnbull, Catherine Turnbull). 


1699—Oct. 5th. Thomas Hardin, tayler from Craydon 
in ye county of Sussex, by certificate, buried. 








INDEX OF ARCHITECTURAL RECORDS. 

A Committee representing the Royal Arch ological Society, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the London 
Survey Committee and the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings has been formed to explore the possibility 
of compiling a central card index of prints, drawings and other 
architectural records. It is felt that this should be of great 
assistance to those engaged upon the repair of old buildings, 
to writers of architectural, archzological or topographical 
works and to students generally. 

If it should meet with success it is not unlikely that it would 
be developed to include some means of storing such records 
in a central and safe place, should they be loaned, offered or 
bequeathed. 

It is proposed to limit the scope of the Committee’s work 
to buildings at least a century old and to those of England 
only, but it is hoped that parallel action will be undertaken 
in Scotland and Wales. 

It is realised that an immense amount of such records 
are in private hands, and it would be useful to the Committee 
if owners would give particulars of their collections now, 
for with this knowledge the Committee will be better able to 
form an idea of the extent and scope of the enterprise. 

A. R. POWYS (S.P.A.B.). 

20 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2. 





RACKS IN SUSSEX. 
Owing to the kindness of Dr. G. C. Williamson, we are able 
to reproduce here two of the interesting plates which he has 
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published in his pamphlet on the Guildford Caverns. 
Gilmore’s map of Bath in 1694 shows us not only the place 
of the racks, but also drawings of them. Dr. Williamson’s 
description of them may be necessary lest some of our readers 
should think we are discussing the place of an instrument 
of torture, a solution which has been used in Guildford with 
great effect in the past, backed up by the nearness of Rack 
Close to the dungeons of the Castle Keep. 

They are cross-barred structures to which the cloth was 
stitched, after it had been dyed, to prevent it drying unequally. 

In pursuit of his subject Dr. Williamson wrote to the 
present Editor of S.N.Q. regarding the name ‘ Great Racks’ 
in Ardingly, which appears in the map facing p.34 in Vol. II 
S.N.Q. 

Unfortunately there are no early references to the name 
available. The local name in use is “‘ The Racks’ with no 
addition of Great, Little or Wood. Dr. Williamson refers 
to the two Fulling Mills in Ardingly. In medizval times” 
every village was more or less its own factory, and the 
existence of two Mills here is probably due to manorial 
customs, the one on the Shill brook being in the manor of 
Ditchling, and the other on the Cobb or Cockhaise brook 
being in the manor of South Malling. 

The Racks is between the two, and though not very easily 
accessible to either Fulling Mill, may have been selected because 
it is sheltered from the north and east, and faces towards 
the south-west. 

It will be interesting to find if the name survives in other 
parts of Sussex. 

ED. 





JOHN COMBER. 

{In view of the great amount of wo1k done by the late John Comber 
for the pedigrees of Sussex families, we have asked Sir William 
Bull, Bt., F.S.A. to write a short account of his old friend]. 

John Comber was the youngest son of Edward Comber of 
Myddleton Hall, Warrington, Lancs. He was born on I9th 
August, 1859, and educated at Winchester, and Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

He married, in 1891, Ida Caroline Blanche, third daughter 
of Lieut.-Col. Thomas F. Wisden, of Broadwater and Sussex, 
J.P. 

He was in business in Lancashire till 1900 when he retired 
and came to live at High Steep, Jarvis Brook, Sussex. In 
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1911 he removed to Ashenhurst, Guildford, where he died 
on 21st August, 1930. Having noted these details I want 
to say a word about the man. 

To use a phrase which is growing hackneyed but specially 
applies to him “ It was not what he did, so much as what he 
was.” 

All his life he was a collector and whatever he took up 
he threw his whole soul into and did thoroughly. 

Very fond of gardening—he grew roses successfully, and 
formed a large botanical collection which has been presented 
to Sheffield University—his real hobby was genealogy, for 
which he had a distinct flair. 

He was very proud and fond of the distinguished Sussex 
family of which he was a cadet. He collected a great deal 
of information concerning his ancestors, among who are to be 
found Thomas Comber (1575-1654) who was Dean of Carlisle 
and ejected by Parliament—also another Thomas (1645-1699) 
Dean of Durham, who wrote a notable book called ‘‘ The 
Companion of the Temple,’’ 1672-1676. He was a stout 
supporter of William of Orange. Their biographies are to 
be found in the D.N.B. 

From being interested in the Comber family he began to 
take interest in collaterals and ended by making the whole 
of Sussex his genealogical parish. 

I came across him when I was climbing about in my own 
family tree and a friendship which commenced many years ago 
continued unbroken until his death. I am happy to think 
that our friendship was cloudless from first to last. I have 
lost a great and valued friend. He was always ready to doa 
kindness to anyone—he carried on a large correspondence 
with perfect strangers who sought his help and advice, devoting 
a great deal of time to their needs. 

In the course of years he collected a vast store of information. 

William Berry (1774-1831), among other works of a similar 
kind, published a volume of Sussex families exactly 100 years 
ago. 

Comber bought a copy of this monumental work—corrected 
the errors of which there were not afew, and brought it up 
to date, with hundreds of additional families. He did not 
confine himself, like Berry, to the County families but would 
follow up the line of rich and poor alike. 

Mr. Comber never put down in ink a fact that he had not 
verified to his satisfaction—unlike some pedigree makers 
he never chanced probabilities or relied on chance juxtaposition 
—he looked with suspicion on all coincidences. 
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A few months before his death I finally persuaded him 
to put his collections into order so that they could be printed. 
He did this and I had hoped that he would at any rate see 
the first volume in proof, but this was not to be, as he died 
shortly after he had given Messrs Heffers of Cambridge the 
order for the work. He has entrusted to me the responsibility 
of seeing the the book through the Press. I have invited 
our mutual friend, Mr. L. F. Salzman, to correct the proofs, 
and I shall carry out this labour of love to the best of my 
ability and try and make it a permanent memorial of a good 
man. It will be certainly more lasting than anything which 
could be put up in bronze or marble. 

WILLIAM BULL. 





SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I.—A very successful local meeting was held on Saturday, 
16th August in the north western corner of Sussex. Favoured 
by the one really brilliant day during the period of four or 
five weeks following St. Swithin’s day, about 70 members 
assembled at Fernhurst Church and listened to a most 
interesting account of the building and its history given by 
Miss A. Tudor. Both in form and substance Miss Tudor’s 
remarks were a model description of a village Church. 


The party then went on to Shulbrede Priory and was 
there welcomed by Lord Ponsonby, who after giving a general 
description of the Priory took small groups over the house 
and explained the well known wall painting and other 
interesting details. Everyone present must have felt grateful 
to Lord Ponsonby for all he has done to preserve the remains 
of the Priory and to elucidate its history: and must also 
have realized how fortunate it was that the building came 
into his ownership before it had fallen into complete decay. 

A visit was also paid to Lynchmere Church, where the 
incumbent, the Rev. W. A. Purton, pointed out the chief 
features of interest, including the glorious view from the 
Churchyard which for beauty and variety must be unsurpassed 
even in Sussex. 

Mrs. Anthony Hollist subsequently entertained a number 
of the visitors at Highbuilding and they much appreciated 
her kind hospitality and beautiful house and garden. 

Very cordial thanks are due to Mrs. Randall, the local 
Hon. Secretary, at whose suggestion the meeting was 
arranged : and to the many residents in the locality who 
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helped to make it a success amongst whom may be specially 
mentioned Lord Ponsonby, Miss Alice Tudor and Mrs. 
Hollist. As a result of the meeting a sum of £3 5s. 6d. has 
been added to the fund for the preservation of ancient 
buildings. 

II.—The Summer Meeting took place on September roth, 
when the weather favoured the large number of members 
and friends who assembled at Rye. 

The fine and interesting Church was first visited when 
the Vicar, the Rev John Fowler, welcomed the Society and 
gave a most interesting general sketch of the Church. 

He was followed by Mr. Ian Hannah who described the 
architectural features of the Church in detail. 

The party then went on to the Court Hall where the Mayor 
received them most cordially. The Corporation plate 
Was on view, as well as other treasures, notably, the 
Commonwealth document which conveniently disappeared 
when Charles II regained the Throne, and has only come to 
light again in recent years. 

The gathering then divided up, and parties went to various 
interesting spots, under the guidance of Messrs L. A. Vidler, 
C. A. Selmes, W. E. Meads and J. E. Ray respectively. 

After lunch in various quarters, the company made their 
way to Winchelsea by car and char-a-banc. The splendid 
Church in its wide and dignified setting was no doubt the 
central feature of the whole expedition. The Society was 
welcomed by the Vicar, the Rev. C. C. A. Taylor, who gave 
much information as to the former dimensions of the Church, 
and the monuments, as well as dealing with the history of 
the laying out of the new town, after the destruction of old 
Winchelsea in 1287. 

The garden and ruins of the Grey Friars were thrown open 
to the Society by the kindness of Mr. G. M. Freeman, K.C., 
who also most generously entertained some 50 of the members 
to tea. Mr. W. E. Meads and Mr. J. E. Ray again acted 
as guides to the various parties. After tea many started 
for home by Hastings, the beautiful drive being a fitting 
conclusion to a most satisfactory day. ‘The thanks of all 
are due to all those who made the necessary arrangements 
as well as to those whose local knowledge was placed at the 
service of the members and their friends. 

III.—Loca, Hon. SECRETARY, RyrE.—Mr. J. Adams, 
formerly of Rye and latterly of St. Leonards, who had 
for many years been the Society’s Local Hon. Secretary at 
Rye, died recently and the council has elected as his successor 
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Mr. L. A. Vidler, of the Old Stone House, Rye. Mr. Vidler 
comes of a family which has been long and honourably 
connected with the ancient port of Rye. He has himself 
been Mayor of Rye and is actively associated with the public 
work of the Borough. He resides in what is probably the 
most ancient house in the town, formerly known as_ the 
Carmelite Friary which Mr. Vidler, perhaps wisely, calls 
by a name which does not suggest a preference for anyone 
of the many theories as to its origin. Last but by no means 
least he is the author of a brochure “‘ Riddles of Rye ”’ which 
embodies much careful recsearch into the history of his native 
town, and while correcting some errors which have come 
to light, lays the foundation for a new history of Rye. 

It will be seen that Mr. Vidler is pre-eminently qualified 
to act as the Society’s representative and that the Society 
is fortunate to have secured the services of one so devoted 
to and well versed in the antiquities of Rye. 

IV.—SussEx ARCHAOLOGICAL TRustT.—To help the 
finances of this Trust, Miss Cooper, our Secretary, has initiated 
a scheme of Lectures in the Parishes of Sussex, in furtherance 
of which a Lecture was given at Hurst-pierpoint by Mr. 
Ian C. Hannah, F.S.A., on Timber framed Houses, on Monday, 
September 15th. Mr. Hannah discussed the evolution of 
houses from early times, the method of framing, of heating, 
the use of the Dais and the domestic departments generally. 
A large company was present and appeared to enjoy the 
lecture thoroughly. A sum of nearly {20 was collected for 
the Trust. Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Penney, of the Grange, kindly 
lent their house for the purpose and provided an excellent 
tea. 

V.—One of the most delightful meetings of the Society was 
held on Saturday, October 18th, by the kindness of the 
President, Lady Leconfield. The company assembled at 
Petworth House and had the pleasure of seeing the fine collection 
of pictures and the chief rooms on the ground floor. 

They then went to a lecture Room near the Market Square, 
where Mr. C. Leonard Woolley gave a lecture, illustrated by 
lantern slides, on the recent excavations at Ur of the Chaldees. 

The audience was deeply interested ; the age of the site, 
the origin of ancient traditions and the marvellous restoration 
of gold objects being outstanding features. 

A most hearty vote of thanks was given to the Lecturer, 
proposed by Mr. C. C. Lacaita and seconded by the Hon. 
Lady Maxse. Brig.-General E. G. Godfrey-Faussett expressed 
the gratitude of the meeting to Lady Leconfield for all that 
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she had done for the benefit of members, and their appreciation 
was warmly shown in applause. The gathering then 
returned to Petworth House where there was a further 
opportunity of seeing the pictures by electric light, andtea was 
served in several rooms. Members went home feeling very 
grateful to their President for 1930, who had given them a 
most pleasant afternoon. The number had to be strictly 
limited to the seating accommodation available in the lecture 
room. 





HORSHAM MUSEUM. 

The formal opening took place on September 27th, 1930 
by the President, Sir Cecil Hurst, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., LL.D. 
who stressed the educational value and interest of a Museum 
and the necessity for public support. He expressed his 
satisfaction that his old family home in which the Museum 
is housed, was now belonging to the people of Horsham. 

In addition to the local exhibition, several loan collections 
were also kindly shown, including Old Sussex Ironwork by 
Mr. J. H. Every, of Lewes, remarkably beautiful illuminated 
photographs belonging to Mr. S. Mitchell, old Sussex pottery, 
shown by Mr. J. C. Padwick and Mr. S. E. Winbolt, and many 
objects of local interest lent by Mr. F. A. Turner and others. 
At present the Museum is open on Wednesdays from 2 to 4, 
Thursdays and Saturdays from 3 to 5. The Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer is Mr. J. B. Shrewsbury, who will welcome 
all kinds of support. 





NOTES. 


THE BLACK DEATH IN SUSSEX.—Some striking facts 
illustrative of the appalling results of the Black Death in our 
East Sussex villages in 1349 are to be found in the early 
Court Rolls of Alciston Manor belonging to Lord Gage. The 
manor, which formed part of the possessions of Battle Abbey 
until the dissolution, had tenants not only in Alciston, but 
also in East Blatchingtor, Lullington, Alfriston and Hellingly. 

At a Court held on St. George’s day (April 23rd), 1349, the 
deaths of 24 tenants of the manor, in Alciston, Lullington 
and Blatchington, were reported, but this is not the whole 
story. The records make it fairly clear that in addition 
to these heads of families, many members of their families 
must also have perished, for at the next Court, in June of 
the same year, it is stated that 16 of the holdings of the 
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deceased tenants were still in the lord’s hands ‘‘ because no 
one came after them after the death of the tenants, nor did 
any one put in a claim for them.’” At the same Court we have 
the names of 8 Hellingly tenants, 7 more from Blatchington 
and 23 from other boroughs of the manor who had died. 
Again, at a Court held on August Ist, 1349, there are 14 more, 
making a total of 76 deaths of tenants. 

The only material for calculating the number of tenants 
in the manor is a Rental of the time of Edward I in the 
‘Custumals of Battle Abbey,’ printed by the Camden Society, 
and this would seem to make the number at that time rather 
over 100, so allowing for some increase in the course of 50 
or 60 years, we may say that nearly two-thirds of the 
population were carried off by this deadly visitation. 

At the end of the record of this last Court there is a list 
of 52 heriots received by the Abbey during the year, being 
the tenant’s best animal, due to the lord on the tenant’s death 
or alienation of the holding. These heriots comprised 2 
horses, 2 mares, 23 oxen, 8 cows, 4 steers, I yearling, 2 sows, 
6 hogs, and 4 wether sheep. The values mentioned are: 
horses, 3s. 4d.; oxen, 4s. to 6s. 8d.; steers, 3s. to 3s. 4d. ; 
cows, 3s. and 4s.; hogs, 8d. to 12d. and sheep 8d. The 
difference between the number of heriots and the total of the 
deaths of tenants is due to some of the tenants having no 
animal and others being cottagers. 

In two or three cases the heriots mentioned became due on 
alienation of the tenements by their surrender into the lord’s 
hands on account of the tenant’s weakness and poverty and 
inability to sustain the burdens attaching to the holding. 
Perhaps similar causes may have led to no claim being made 
to hold the lands of a deceased tenant, even if the heir 
survived ; it was difficult to carry on when the best beast— 
and sometimes the only one—had been taken as a heriot. 
This difficulty is illustrated by a case which occurs in the 
roll of a Court held in October, 1348. Godfrey Welshe (who 
was one of the plague victims in the following year) had 
surrendered his lands in favour of his son William, who was 
to have from his father 2 oxen, 2 mares and a cow. The 
Abbey, as lords of the manor, had one ox by way of heriot 
on the alienation of the holding, and William prayed that 
he might hold this ox until Hokeday (the 2nd Tuesday after 
Easter) next for help in the sowing of his lands ; his request 
was granted on payment of 2s. 

W.B. 
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FIELD NAMES.—This subject interests many who have 
means of getting at local records, but the matter is so huge 
that it is difficult to handle. The first thing seems to be to 
get a responsible person in each parish who would make a 
list of all the names contained in the tithe map index, giving 
with each name a map reference by which its position can 
be identified. Duplicates which are sure to occur in different 
farms, and names that merely give the acreage of the land 
should be omitted. 

The remainder should be divided again into groups, one 
containing those whose meaning is obvious, such as Hopgarden 
or Ox lease, another whose meaning is doubtful, and a third 
which may be called Fancy names. ‘These divisions should 
be sent to a local centre where lists from 8 or 10 parishes 
would be compared and extracts made of all original or 
interesting names, which would finally be deposited at 
some County centre and submitted to archeologists and 
historians, and finally printed if necessary. 

The first step seems to be to find the willing worker in 
each parish and to link him or her up with a centre so that 
all work may be done on the same system. 

Mr. A. J. Glover of South View, Westham, Pevensey, is 
willing to receive the names of workers in the first instance, 
and ii the scheme receives sufficient support it will be 
proceeded with. 


FIND OF ROMAN LEAD IN 1824—The following portion 
of a letter has been kindly sent by Mrs. Maitland Dougall. 
It was written by the Rev. T. Austin, rector of Pulborough 
and probably sent to the Hon. George King of Fryern, 
Storrington. It is given here as a contemporary record of 
a well-known find, references to which will be found in Suss, 
Arch. Coll. Vols. ii, 176, and xi, 142. 

Mr. S. E. Winbolt, to whom the letter has been submitted, 
points out the interest of the assumption as early as 1824 
that the road mentioned is a Roman road leaving Stone 
Street ‘‘ at North Heath”’ and making for Wiggonholt. 

Mr. Reginald A. Smith, F.S.A., kindly informs us that one 
of the pigs is in the British Museum and that additional 
references will be found in ‘‘ Archeologia, Ivii, 401; and 
Archzol Journal xvi, 26.’’ Borough Farm, Pulborough, is 
said to be the exact site of this find. 

‘‘We have found 4 large Pigs of lead by the side of the 
Vicinal Road from the Chichester and London Roman 
Road at North Heath in this parish, to Wiggenholt, 
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at a place called Broomers Hill, about 10 yards from 
the Road, with several pieces of Roman Tile, about 4 
feet under Ground; the Pigs weigh rcwt. 2qr. 2lb. and are 


° 6-in. 
cast of this shape. side view) W (end view 
2 ft. 4 


-in. 

and the following letters are on the whole length of the 
Bottom in relieve, and very well formed. 

CLIRTVIT-BR BAZAARS 
' . 4 
I send you a Bit of one of them found Jany 31st, 1824. 
* not distinct tor I 

Pulborough, J. AUSTIN.” 

February 7th, 1824. 


OLDLAND MILL AND MUSEUM.—Considerable damage 
was done to the mill by the storms of last winter and the cost 
of putting it in thorough repair and painting it with two coats 
of white lead and the house beneath with tar, have cost nearly 
{60. To meet this expense there is needed £50 and for this 
the local committee make an appeal. 

The preservation of these old mills is often the theme of 
journals and much sympathy is expressed, but to this 
sentiment support must be added if the necessary work is 
to be done. 

The mill will stand the shock of storm and time for some 
years, excepting triffling repairs, which the fees for admission 
will cover. Several additional articles of interest are now in 
the octagonal house which is the museum, amongst these 
is an 18th century churn. 

The Trust has no funds available by which the committee 
might be helped, and so the appeal is made to members of 
the Society. It is also hoped that more offthem will visit 
the mill and see what has been done. ‘The mill is one of the 
oldest in the county, being more than two centuries in age, 
and though not quite perfect yet it is complete and structurally 
sound. As funds come in it will be the desire of the committee 
to put allthe machinery in the condition it was when at work; 
the gadgets are there and but little except labour will be 
needed. 

Fe. 


SOMERS-CLARKE RECOLLECTIONS.—A parcel of MSS. 
has been deposited with the Sussex Archzological Society, 
for safe custody. They are labelled as follows: ‘‘ These 
recollections of Somers Clarke, of Brighton, solicitor, born 
1801, died 1892, are not to be opened until September, 1970, 
save at the request of Cecil Somers-Clarke, of 8 Ship Street, 
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Brighton or his legal personal representative. They give 
the recollections of the above-named Somers-Clarke, who 
was born in Egypt, Kingston by Sea; as a boy in country 
Vicarages in Plumpton and Midhurst, where his father was 
curate-in-charge; of his student life in London and early 
days as solicitor in Brighton and later, but as many names 
are mentioned it is not desirable that these recollections 
should become public at present. 


(Signed) C. SOMERS-CLARKE.” 





QUERIES. 


HALF HIDE ROAD.—In some deeds relating to property 
in Ceylon Place, Eastbourne, I notice that the former name 
of this road is given as ‘‘ Half Hide Road.’ Can any reader 
of S.N.Q. inform me :— 


(1) If the earlier name is taken from a field-name, and 
if so, whether if formed part of the Manor of Bourne ? 
(2) If a similar reason accounts for the name ‘“‘ Hyde 
Road ”’ and “‘ Hyde Gardens,”’ Eastbourne ? 
(3) Does Bourne Street, Eastbourne, take its name from 
the Bourne Stream or the Manor ? 
H. EMARY. 


Reply :—All the roads mentioned by Mr. Emary are new 
roads laid out on an area of ancient arable land called Half 
Hide (or Hyde), and, except Bourne Street, were doubtless 
originally named from this association. Half Hide was an 
island site lying in length from SW. to NE. between two 
ancient roads, now called Grove road and Seaside and 
extending, roughly a furlong in width, between South Street, 
another old road, and the Bourne stream. Omitting the small 
frontage plots which were built upon, it contained just 60 
acres according to tenantry measure, that is exactly one half 
of the traditional hide of 120 acres. Like all the arable land 
in Eastbourne, it was cut up into acre and } acrestrips, with 
a few large pieces, and as late as the 16th century it com- 
prised 37 such separate divisions. The greater number of 
these pieces appear to have been held of the manor of Bourne, 
but some belonged to the Rectory or Netherin manor. 


Bourne Street was crossed by the Bourne stream, and 
probably derives its name from the stream. 
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Ceylon Place is a fancy name without local association, so 
far as is known. 
W.B. 


HOGG FAMILY.—I should be glad to have information 
about any family of the name of Hogg living in or near the 
parish of Crowhurst about 1745. The name of Hogg or 
Hogge is usually Scottish or Irish, though it might be derived 
either from De la Hogue or Hooge in Belgium. It would be 
interesting to have particulars of the origin of Ralph Hogge 
of Buxted, the cannon founder, temp Henry VIII. 

S. G. BRISTOW. 


MARTEN FAMILY.—Information wanted as to the ancestry 
of John Marten, miller, of Storrington. He married Sarah—., 
was partner sometime with John Harland, miller, and died 
in 1818, at Storrington. He worked the water mill and two 
windmills—all at Storrington, in conjunction with his partner. 
He is known to have had at least two sons, George and 
Richard, both afterwards of Brighton. 

A John Harland, miller, of Lindfield, married Elizabeth 
Marten, of Ferring, by Licence in 18or. 





A.E.M. 


HOSPITAL FARM, FLANSHAM.—Mrs. Stopford Adams 
would be very grateful for any information which would 
enable her to trace the history of The Cottage, Flansham, 
which at one time was called Hospital Farm House. What 
was the Hospital ? 


DOUCE GROVE and UNDERHILL, NORTHIAM.—Mrs. 
Sheila Kaye-Smith would be grateful for any light on the 
history and meaning of these names. 





REPLIES. 


WESTERN ROAD.—Having read Colonel Somers Clarke’s 
very able article in the August number of S.N.Q. on the origin 
of the name of Western Road, Brighton, I think it may 
interest your readers to know that as a descendant of the 
Westerns I am able to state that the tradition has been 
handed down in the family from generation to generation that 
the road is named after Thomas Western of Preston Manor. 

In our yearly visits to Brighton as children, my mother 
never failed to repeat the tradition to us, ‘‘ This road is named 
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after your ancestors the Westerns’ she would say, and we 
children drank in the information unquestioningly, and to 
this day we have never doubted the truth of it. 

ISABEL HADDAN. 


THE UNUSUAL WORD ‘RAGMENT’ (III, 94).—In her 
excellent book ‘‘ The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls,” 
published since my query was sent in, Miss Helen Cam has a 
good deal to say about the use of the word ‘ Ragman,’ of 
which ‘ Ragment’ is said to be an obsolete form. She says 
that the 13th century rolls which we know as the Hundred 
Rolls were commonly called Ragman Rolls, apparently from 
the numerous dangling seals of the jurors affixed to the rolls. 
The jurors were referred to as the Ragman Jurors, and the 
Inquest itself came to be called the Ragman Quest, and even 
the ordinances based on the results of the Inquest were 
generally known as the Statute of Ragman. 

It is difficult to see any connection between these early 
uses of the word and the use of Ragment as a List of 
inhabitants, but it may be useful to mention them here. 

W.B. 


ASSEMBLY MARKS,—In reply toa query from Mrs. Harold 
Hardy as to marks on the panelling at Upper Birchlands 
Farm, Newick, Mr. W. H. Godfrey writes :— 

“As far as I can see they are the normal assembly marks 
as used in the Tudor period, to assist the carpenter in 
bringing the proper parts of his framing together. They are 
formed of circles and lines, made with a chisel or race—the 
tool that is still used for marking timber. They consist of 


O § RPP PQ aa 


The circle and double circle occur in the roof of Anne of 
Cleves House, Lewes. In Moat House, Lewes was a series: 


g / ca, Pur ete. 


Later in the Elizabethan period Roman numerals were in 
use. At every joint the two adjacent pieces of wood should 
each bear the same mark, indicating that these two belong 
to one another. Where this does not happen, it shows 
generally that the wood has been re-used or reframed. 

WALTER H. GODFREY. 
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CRIMINOLOGY, ETC.—In ‘ Records of Guilsborough, 
Nortoft and Hollowell’’ by the Misses Renton and published 
by T. Beatty Hart, Ltd., Kettering, there is an interesting 
account of Witches (p.169) taken from a tract, dated 1612, 
entitled ‘ The Witches of Northamptonshire.’ It contains an 
illustration of three witches on a sow’s back, on their way 
to visit another of their kin. 





REVIEWS. 


Some Sussex Byways. By the Viscountess Wolseley, 
with 8 plates in colour by Garnet R. Wolseley, A.R.W.A. 
F’cap 4to, Price 15s. Published by the Medici Society. 
7 Grafton Street, London, W. 

This is another handsome volume on Sussex, published 
by the Medici Society for the Viscountess Wolseley, which 
contains some excellent illustrations in colour, those of Oldland 
Mill, Ditchling and the view from Chanctonbury being 
especially delightful. 

In every page Lady Wolseley shows her love for Sussex 
and the history of its old houses. All those who read her 
book will want to know more and to see more of what she 
describes with so much ease. Information of the right sort 
is not easily come by and Lady Wolseley is careful to 
acknowledge her debt to those from whom she has gathered 
so much. One sometimes fears that the County may suffer 
from too much popularity and in these cosmopolitan days 
one can but hope that the sturdy independence of the Sussex 
people, which Lady Wolseley so much appreciates, will survive 
the inroads made upon it by moderninfluences. At any rate, 
this is a very charming record by word andillustration, of 
many beauties hidden as yet from the ordinary passer-by. 


The Ancient Bridges of the South of England. By E. 
Jervoise, A.M., Inst. C.E., on behalf of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. With an Introduction by 
C. R. Peers, Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments. The 
Architectural Press. Crown Octavo, xvi and 128pp. 5s. 6d. 
nett. 

Modern road traffic has struck heavily at our ancient 
bridges : in response to demands for greater strength and 
width the engineer is dealing destruction to one of the greatest 
charms of the English highway. M. Jervoise’s book is 
invaluable both as a call to save what remains by timely 
and conservative repair, and as a record of treasures which 
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may soon succumb to the needs of “ progressive’”’ travel. 
It describes notable bridges in the counties south of the 
Thames, with the exception of Cornwall and Devon, which 
are dealt with elsewhere. With the help of the many excellent 
photographs here reproduced we are able to realise the wealth 
of fine medizval bridges still doing their duty in sound 
condition and with little alteration from their original design. 
Among these the examples at Aylesford in Kent, New Bridge 
on the Upper Thames, Stanton Drew and Wyke Champflower 
in Somerset, and Coombe-Basset in Wiltshire are especially 
noteworthy. Of later date, down to the close of the eighteenth 
century, when brick first made its appearance in bridge- 
building, are Redbridge on the Test, Pill on the Yeo, Sonning 
on the Thames and Corsham on the Bristol Avon. Sussex, 
it must be confessed, makes a poor showing in comparison 
with some of the western shires. Its streams are neither 
many nor large, and its bridge-architecture lacks in general 
the grand manner. There are few instances even approaching 
the length or the beauty of the noble seven arches at Stopham. 
The eastern Rother and the Ouse show little of interest, 
beyond the brick bridges at Robertsbridge and Bodiam, and the 
stone one at Newenden, built, as a tablet in the parapet 
records, jointly by the counties of Sussex and Kent in 1706. 
A stone bridge at Uckfield was destroyed in 1859. In West 
Sussex several medieval or Tudor bridges were rebuilt in the 
18th and roth centuries, including those at Bramber, 
Greatham, Houghton and Arundel; there are survivals at 
Durford, Trotton, Woolbeding Fittleworth and MHabin. 
Stopham is probably not earlier than the middle of the 16th 
century. Sussex can show few historical records concerning 
its old bridges, or traces of bequests or pontages. A MS. 
describing the Arun bridges early in the 17th century has 
been edited by Mr. Joseph Fowler, M.A., and in the Act of 
27 Elizabeth and the Turnpike Act of 1696 there are references 
to the subject. 

While Sussex archeologists should use all their powers to 
protect the few fine specimens of ancient work which the 
county contains, they should not neglect even the humblest. 
In many cases little bridges over minor streams, picturesque 
if only of Georgian dullness, have been replaced by hideous 
contrivances of the County Council in raw concrete or of 
insolent brick with gas-pipe parapets. Such a book as that 
before us ought to quicken the inertia of public opinion 
towards the defence of one of the most characteristic charms 
of our English landscape. G. FORRESTER SCOTT. 





